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794 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

He waits to serve, who lives not by excuse: 
One great American — Charles Evans Hughes. 
Yes, Sir, I've paid your fee; and small enough 
The price you asked for the full-headed cones 
That come — or heretofore came — filled with stuff 
That puts the iron in blood, and strength on bones. 
Send me, Editor, I beseech you, 
Th' October North American Review 

Albert Evans. 
Boston, Mass, 



BRANDEIS THE UNFIT 

Sir, — The twelve charges brought against Mr. Brandeis, and fully estab- 
lished after conscientious and entirely non-partisan investigation by the 
most eminent lawyers at the American Bar, should have disqualified that 
gentleman for a moment's consideration as a candidate for the Supreme 
Court Bench. 

Yet Mr. Wilson, with what amounted to a fairly passionate insistence, 
pressed him for that high place where, if anywhere in the country's service, 
Caesar's wife standards should be applied with a rigor that knows no 
shading or compromise. 

Yet Mr. Wilson's astonishing log-rolling campaign for this man's con- 
firmation by the Senate finally won, and if he is not an unfit person for 
such a distinction, then we may as well hereafter abandon all, inquiry by 
the Senate into a nominee's fitness, and accept the Presidential selection as 
per se binding. 

From your masterly study of the Wilson administration in the last num- 
ber of the Review I select this particular point on which to base my 
hearty expression of approval of the entire article, because from the time 
the Brandeis misfortune was inflicted upon us, it has perhaps, more than 
any other of Mr. Wilson's disastrous mistakes, irritated me as a lawyer 
privileged to practice before the United States Supreme Court — a privilege 
in which heretofore I have felt some degree of pride, but which now moves 
me to distinctly less enthusiasm. 

E. R. P. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sir, — The twelve reasons given by the highest legal personal authority 
in the country why Mr. Brandeis should not be made a Supreme Court 
Justice are in themselves, as you present the entire Brandeis case in your 
October comment in The North American Review, twelve good and suffi- 
cient reasons, even if there were no others, why Woodrow Wilson should 
not again be elected to the Presidency of the United States. 

What personal reasons Mr. Wilson may have had for nrging this dis- 
qualified person's appointment, and for his insistent demand for confirma- 
tion by the Senate, we are not permitted to know. Yet that there should 
have been a personal bond of sympathy between the two is in a measure un- 
derstandable. Both, by their "own records, exhibit a fondness for being on 
both sides of all controversies and issues that come within their purview 
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Mr. Wilson, as you so convincingly show, has been for and against pre- 
paredness; he has been for and against the preposterous Army Bill as 
passed; he has been an ally of Villa and at war with Villa; he was avowedly 
opposed on principle to exempting labor organizations from punishment 
for crimes committed in violation of the laws against conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade, and he signed a measure explicitly granting them such 
immunity; he was against a protective tariff, and, if he has not reversed 
himself again within a. few hours, is for a protective tariff. And so on 
through all the gamut. 

As the twelve counts in the indictment against Mr. Brandeis conclusively 
show, that gentleman appears to have been impartially active on both sides 
of a large number of the causes in which he appeared from time to time as 
counsel. Perhaps it is the wobbling tie that binds the twain. 

In passing, I beg to say that anybody who can read your absolutely fair 
analysis of Woodrow Wilson's record, and then vote for him at the coming 
election, is past my understanding. 

E. V. S. 

Wilkes-Baebe, Pa. 



FUNDAMENTAL UNFITNESS 

Sir, — To my mind, your retrospective arraignment of the Wilson regime 
in the October number of The North American Review is about the most 
overwhelming indictment ever drawn up against an administration. 

Temperate in tone, even rather kindly than otherwise, your presentation 
of the cold facts most conspicuous in Woodrow Wilson's career in the 
White House needs no argumentative rhetoric to carry irresistible convic- 
tion of his congenital unfitness for the exalted office which your own efforts 
enabled him to attain. To be quite candid, I have precious little sympathy 
for you personally in whatever disappointment your protege has been to 
you. 

At the psychological moment, you dragged out of obscurity a person 
better calculated than perhaps any other at the time to win at the polls. 
You selected a mighty good candidate and a mighty poor President. Of 
course he kicked down the ladder by which he had climbed. That was 
inevitable, and I have not the least doubt that you fully anticipated pre- 
cisely that result when you were laboriously pushing him up it. I do not 
sympathize with any disappointment there, for I do not believe you were 
disappointed. And I do not sympathize with you in your disappointment 
at the man's pitiful exhibition of himself in the White House. If you were 
penetrating enough to see through a dense murk of scholastic obscurity a 
potential candidate of exceptional strength, you should have had enough 
clearness of vision to see the candidate's fundamental unfitness for the 
Presidency. 

Your arraignment of Woodrow Wilson as a President is a damning one. 
That cannot be denied. But by the same token, you yourself come under 
every clause in the terrible indictment. Without you, we would never have 
had him. You wished him on us. 

Thomas P. Williams. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 



